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conpbnenl^s of taaehlng and laarning and th€ instri^ctlonal davelaper 
shoiild qoilact as such r^lavant data about that procass ai possibla. 
It is important for instruetlonid dayt Io^ms to study tb€ attitudaa 
of Ijiarnars In order to deoonstrate attitude/acbievaBant 
relationships^ promote ^attitudinal pcsiticif reduce attitudinal 
influenbe« and to assess the impact of specific instrjuctlcni. Attitude 
maasurament should be valid^ 'rellableir replicable, and £ aifly f Inple 
to adminlstarr explain^ a^d understand. Categories for collacting 
attitude information include sel£*^raportSp r€ports.^©f oti^irs, 
socioiBetric precadures^ and racords. fc inscra^ 'affective attitude 
measurementf one must identify the eenstruct to be maasured and find 
an instrument that will measure the relevant eenstruct* If no 
existing measure is available^ the inslrccticnal de^aloper will naad 
to construct his/her own test^ recognising the critical importance of 
reliability and validity of information. A pilot study shculd be 
conducted In order to revise tests fcr actual use* When testing is 
completed, resulting data must be euoma^lzed, acalyzed, and disp^yed 
for the consumar. A bibliography and axamplis of the measurement 
process are included* (CWB) 
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1^^^% ^ipeciillsti jiid InStructl^naV^^^^ three * 

quistions wjiin the mtasuftniant of attltudis Is promotad as a componant of 
tha Instructional dasign pfocass. ^ / ^ 

• Why are attitudes Important 1n tha teachlng/laarning process? 
f Why Is It Important to measura attitudes? 

o How are attitudes miasured? ' ^ . u 

This paper wfH attampt to answer these questions, 

' / \ ' 

Part I, Impertanca of Attitudes and Attitude ^teas^rema^t 

When^the instructional developer designs -a classroom activity there 
shoulX h^ ^t least two categories of learning outcOTies In m1nd*-those 
dl^cted toward cognltlva goals, and those related*^to the attitudes of tha 
larner,. There Is little need to discuss the rationale for the Importance 
of Information acquisition by a learner as a result of Instruction* Tha 
need for establishing att1tud1nal goals and for planning activities 
daslgned to produce affective outcomes 1n learners as a consequence of an 
Instructional sequence 1s a little rrore difficult to explain to many* 
However » it has bacome Increasingly apparent to many Involvad In educa- 
tlonal technology research that one 'of the major, unique consequencas of 
mediated Instruction is not directed towartf^fcftowledge gain. Rather* 
instruction frOTi televlsioni film and slides often produces certain 
attltudlnal positions in students not necessarily found when media art 
not used In teaching. In a recent review of educational technology 
research it was found that when attitude hypotheses were tested, over 
fifty percent of tha tiro desired attltudlnal positions or cNdngas were 
produced (Simonsonp 1977; 1979a; 1979b)* In other word^ , in about 
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^^^^^l^'^peciilisti jiid instructional ^^^^ thrte 
questions when the measuriment of attitudes is promoted as a component of 
fhe Instructional dtsign process. ' / « 

• Why are attitydes important in tht taachlng/ltarning process? 
f Why is It Important to measurt attitudes? 
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shoulX bt at least two categories of learning outcOTies In m1nd*-thosa 
dl^cted toward cognitive goals, and those related*^to the attitudes of the 
learner,. There is little need to discuss the rationale for the Importance 
of Information acquisition by a learner as a result of instruction* The 
need for establishing attitudinal goals and for planning activities 
designed to produce affective outcomes in learners as a consequence of an 
instructional sequence 1s a little rrore difficult to explain to many* 
However » it has become increasingly apparent to many involved In aduca- 
tional technology research that one 'of the major, unique consequences of 
mediated Instruction 1s not directed towartf^teowledga gain. Rather* 
Instruction frOTi talavlsioni film and slides often produces certain 
attitudinal positions In students not necessarily found when media are 
not used in teaching. In a recant review of educational technology 
research it was found that whan attitude hypotheses were tested, over 
fifty percent of the tiro desired attitudinal positions or changes wer^ 
produced (Simonsonp 1977; 1979a; 1979b). In other word^ , in shout 
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Addltlonilly » attltudesAbava three ccnpontnts : affecti vt . cognltl va* 
.^and bihavlorar (Ziiitoardo: and Ebbeson* 1970) ^ The affietivt cdinponint is 
^^aid to eons 1st oft a parson's avalyatlon of . liking of , or ertbtional ' 
rtsponse tlo soro objeet or ptrson. Tht cognitive conpopant fs coneap* 
tualized as a parson's btliefs abc^ts or factual kriowladgi the objact 
or parson* Tha behavioral COTponant involves the person^Svart behavior 
diracted toward tha object or parson, ■ ^ 

, Part II. How Attitudes ara Measured 

Sinea attitydas ara dafinad as latarit, and not observabTe in theiii' 
selves, the instruetlonal davelopar must Identify SOTa behavior that would 
seam to be representative of tha attitude In questions so that this 
behavior iriight ba measured. This Maractarlstic of attituda maasuramant 
is Justifiably the most crltldiad llfnitation of this area of adueatlonal 
evaluation, Howayer, without gQing Into the question of the over-all ^ 
validity of attitude measurenientp there are several generally, recognized 
pro^aduras jirted to detannlne an Individual's or group*s attitude toward 
sonie object or person. It is those procedures that are outlined below. 

CHAMCTERISTICS OF MEASUREMENT: Before procedures for measuring attitudes 

are discussed, there ire several 
characteristics of measurament , In general that should be considered in 
order to detennHne If an evaluation teclwlque Is an effective one. 
Baslcal^' altitude measures should: V 

t be vaUd In other ^ords » is the Instrnit^nt appropriate for ^h^^ 

Fields to be measured? 
t ^ reliable - Dots the measure yield consUtent results? 
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• be fatrly simple^ to" admints expl alii v and undtrstand Gtnerally, 
the masures that yield a single "score" of Xn attitude position 
epitomize the Int^t of this character1st1c»;^though the 
sfngle "scQre" be deficient In meeting the Inttnt of other ^ 
* charaeterlst^cs of good measurement* 
^ be rap11 cable » In othlr words* someone else should be able to use 
^ — ™ i ineisUre w 

to measure the sme attitude. 

CATEGORIES OF ATTITUDE MEASURtMENT: - Basically, there ar# four categories t 

^ \ - : ^ - " ^ / A 

. V or approaches, for collecting attitude 

. / ^ ^ 

Information. ThUse apiproaches arer 

i salf-repdrts , where the menfcers of a group report directly about 

4: ^ ^ ^ ^ 

their own attitudes, 

■ ■ I ^ 

t r^pprt^ of others , wherte others= report about the attitudes of a 



u person or group, 
• SQciorhetric proc^ufeS i where menders of a group report about their 

attitudes toward one another, and ' 
e records , ' which are s/stematic accounts of regular occurrences, such 

as attendance reports, sign- In ^hiets^, library check-out records, 

and Inventories, 

Within each of these categories there are one, or more, Strategfes for 

measuring attitude-related befteylors, >tost cocnmonly, attitude measurement 

Is accompli shed by one of the fonowing techniques, 

m questionnaires V/ 

m rating scales 

m Interviews 

m written reports 

m observations 

9 SOClOTiitflCS ^ 
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PROCESS FOR ATTITUDE JlEASUREMfeNT: Any attempt «t' i^asureuient, IncliidtKg „tfre 

. A . *• • 'evaluation of'attltudi; riquiFff thatla..- 

s^stipittlc proctii be foHowedj Suchrprfactdures will riot guarantee an, ^ 
«_ tffect1vt measuramsnti bu^\ thfey jda Inqrease theillteMttood j^f ^^^^^ oewrrlngi 
. consideraWy# Senerani, thtr'a sr^ sIk stdps to* b© folhovfed dyirlng ths 



1\ idintf^fe^itirugt ^ Measurgd * A l^arrrtr could wneeivAly haVa an 

atjt1|ude fpoiTtlon toward arty, objfeetp Bltuatlon, or person. When 1n$true- 

'"^'"H^ ^ ^^^^^ " ^V :V . ' ' ' ^, ./ . ^ ^ 
t|(5W4^ dtslgntdt thoSa attitudes thai art' ylmpoftant to the Itaming 

actlvltjr should fti clearly, Identlffled^nd dtflned. For exaniplai if the * 
developer of- Instruct ion Wantad to aswrt^lfl tht Impact of a eertain type 
DT media on learners * the consfcriict^"|tti^1ft:ide toward fnitructlon hy film" 
could hav^ been an attitude outebme thatHnfas evakjated. 

Find an ExlMlny^NMeasuri of t>he Construct - Once a certain attitude 
has bean, idfntlf^dj the disigne1*^^tiould attempt to locate an InstruiMnt 
that wllh measure the felevant construct. Generanys such'^ tests will have 
been tr1a< out In other Instructional situations and should Include some stat< 
ment of reliability and validi^, Add1tl0nany, i^ftrijctlo^ for adminis- 
tration of the test selected should be included. This ^111 simplify theN 

♦ 

job of using the Instrument for ^he instructional developer. ^ 

The most obvious disadvantage to. using a pre-prepartd measure Is that 
it mny not be ivaluatlng the specific attitude construct being studied. 
Even If this is the casei it may SOTietlines be possible to extract 
valuable Infonpatlon^trwii an InstrMment designed to test attitude 
position similar to the one of specific interest. 

There are a largt number of sources for finding existing attitude 
instrurents. Buro§' Mental Meay reh^nts Yearbook Is probibly tht moft 

s 
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detfermine^. Validity For a test depends on a numBer of factors, such as 



' the ^pt. of. test and- ItsMntendBd. u^e. flasical ly , there fire f our categories 

Of vitiyt-^i ■ . 

t Construct vajldtfiy ' jo^ the extent to which you can.be siire $ meaiure. 
\ relp^sirfts the attftude construet whose name .ipptari In Its titl#) 
cart be detemined byi . / 



T. opinions of Judg«V 
\ 2* corrtTatioris toother measures of the same conttruct, 
: 3. reasgrtS of QrJtaH on group subjects (th 
^ 5 poistsi 4ha ^onstt^uet) g Or 

4. appeals to logic* ■. ' 

r Content validity (or the represantatlveness of the sample of 
\^ questions Included In tha Instrument) Is usually determined by ^ 

careful analysis of the Itente in the test. There is no slmpl© 
'process to deternilne Content validity other than a closei tfioughtful \ 
examinatlm Of aa^h Item separately , and all Iterrts toMthtrv * 
8 Conegrrent ^4dlty (^r the agreentent'of a test with al paranel fonn 
of the test on the saine topic that was administered at lapproxlmately 
the same time) is deternilned by correlating the results of two 
parallel n^jsures of the attitude. This correTation coefficient is 
- - reported^^^ati Index of concurrent validity. 

e Predictive validity (oh how well a measure will prefflct s^ future 



behavior) is deterfnined by comparing results ^f an attitude test 
to seme measure of bihtvlor gtVen at sane point In the futuw'* 
Again, this type of validity Is usually expressed by a corrtl^tlon 



coefficient fqund by coniparing results pf the fa«fo measures- 
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f vi -'f^ Is not ^slmpl© task, HoweVifi.tvery 

Instfuctloliil developer who constructs a. tast oKanytype should b% acuti 



awara of the need to davalop valid Instrumants. Since there Is no single 
established method for datannlnlng valldttyp thi test originator should use 
care In constructing^ admlnl staring and interpreting tastSi.arid Wielr T 
results. F1na11y»^t^^.-pracaut1o should be descrlbad to» and fort the 
'cbrisuirtar^of^he'teS ' % ^ . 

ReTI ability 1 or the abmty of a reasura to product fconslstent rasultlt 
Is usually f ass difficult to datarmlna than validity* Thara are savaral 
mettiods.Of deteirmining rail ability that ^c^^^ be.aaMMy used by, tha attitude^ 
teit devalopar. The "Test-Ratest" method Involvas the ra'admlnlstratlon 




of the Instrum^ to the target group and correlating the rasults. The 
"Splft-Half" method uses an arbrltrary division of the Instrument Into 
two halvas. Results from^^aach half are correlated and reported as a ^ 
reTlability coeffielant. "Altarnata^Fonn" reliability Involves the 
correlation of tha result^of two parallel forms of tests of the same 
attitude construct. Each Subject takes each form and the resulting 
correlation Is reported as a reliability estimate* ^ 

Each of thasa techniques will yfeld a score from 0*00 to 1.00. The 



higher the number, the njore reliable the test* Generally speaking » 
reliability coefficients above .70 are considered respectable. Scores 

, above ^90 are not uncommon for standardized attitude tests. As with 
validity* the results of reWabillty estimation Should be reported to the 
consumer of your testing activities'. (For rare information on validity 
and r#1abiV1ty estimation see Anastasi, 1968i Cronbach» 1970j Fit^-Gibbonj 

' 19781 +ie*nerson, 1978| or Talmage, 1976). 

4* Conduct a Pilot Study - While 1t is possible to obtain validity and 

ERJC ' ' ■ 11 ■ . 
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rtllabflity data dyrlnQ'tht actual .testing portion of the innfuetiQnal " ^ 

f v^.: r activity. It is much mori logical tQ at least try out attitude instruments 

' j^f ^ before thfy are fonnally usea,. This should be done in order to obtain / 

vfH appropriate data, but also to uncover minor, but troublesOTia, administfa- 

i ^ ' ^4 problems^ such as missptllings, poor wording, or^eonfusing directions. 

5,, Revise Tests for. Actual Use i-* Results of pilot testing should be used 

to - reVi or-Vpol4shv"^^ Once the- "bugs " - ha vie- been 

eHminatfd the measure is readj^ |d be used with its intended target audience. 

6, Sunmarize , Analyie , and Plspl ay Resul ts When testing is completed , 

resuLting data must be interpreted. Generally, attltuda test results 

should be handled similarly to any other test Information, Obviously, 

numerical data is easier to manipulate ™n verbal information. Whatever 

attituda responses have been collect44i>nt Is important to suimiar1«, 

analyze and display the results in such a manner that they are easily 

and quickly understood by others. For exanpTe, raw data should be * ^ 

collecled ''and recorded on some type of surmary sheet. A "quick-tally" 

sheet Is often used v^en data^is to be hand scored (see Figure 2), When 

data is to be machine, scored it should be recorded on the familiar 80 

column coding sheet. This sheet corresponds to the standard 80 column 

computer card. An even simpler technique for coding data is to have ^ 

I 

students respond to attitude test itere on | "mark-sense" (optfcal . 
scoring) sheet. When this, type of scoring .sheet Is used, the raw data 

^ ^ « ^ ^ ' 

can be easily accessed for cbmpoterized statistical analysis without the ^ 
need for intermadlate coding stepr (see HenerSon, 1J2?) 

After data has been collectad and coded it ^^M^^ be^analyzed. Most 
researchers consider "Agrtemtnt Scale" data to b^^^1nal-Scale*'^ 
(Ferguson, 19710* SO It ca^ hy analyzed using stand^^^foti of deicriptloft 
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Thy ffjf»fw ciMnifioM agrcctncnt walv aUn cnnsiMs ui ii icnei uf anitndc 
^laiifiiKiiU. Unlike iliu urUyfcd sculw. howc%er., rhesc stMilcnccs du not 
a-pic^iM I'radylioiii ui ilt^' uUiludw They ciiib»Kiy wxirifmc liCaCvincnb 
tillu-r ckarfy faviMubk wlcarl) unfovorablw 1 Ik agrcv ihlmH wale 
^t.liiwvv£ a widt' iftiigw tij by having reipundyttU icpun ihc //t/v /fj//r 

..I jfi aniiudt Tlus u ^ , .Mii(>hJit J h^ piuMJiM^ guidjih>!»s tyiUu,! ifu 

.^.^H"^ *W jIUi,. Uv^i ifu . J^n.* «,€ ^aKsd I J iiidhrtU their a^^t^e 
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